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Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 
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The Workshop. 1873. 
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Fig. 7. 
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Fig. 8. 
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No 1. 



No. 2. 




No. 3. 



Nos. 1 and 2. Cane Chair in polished Oak, manufactured by Mr. Stoevesandt, Carlsruhe, 

from the design of Mr. Jos. Durm, Archt. 

Details Nos. 4 and 5 of Supplement. 

No. 3. Chest of Drawers in American Walnut by the same. 

Details Nos. 3 of Supplement. 
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No. 4. 



Nos. 4—6. Book Case in American Walnut by the same. 
Details Nos. 1 and 2 of Supplement. 
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No. 5. 



No. 6. 




Nos. 7—10. 
Nos. 7—10. Ornaments for Perforated Wood by Mr. P. Petsch, Saarbrueck. 



The Workshop. 1873. 
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Nos. 11—13. Designs for Ornamental Flower Pots by Mr. Julius Mjbss in Munich. 
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No. 14. Cupid in Marble executed by Mr. Manzel in Warsaw for H. M. Queen Olga of Wurtemberg. 
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No. 15. Hanging Lamp for a Dining Room , designed by Mr. P. Benard , Archt., Paris. 
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Nos. IG and 17. Altar Candlestick and Cross, designed by Mr. A. Reynier, Paris. 



The Workshor, 1373. 
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No. 19, Design for Ceiling by Mr, Cf. M, Deckler Lucerne. 
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Nos. 20 and 21. 






No. 22. 



Ko. 24. 



No. 23. 



Nos. 20 — 23. Ornaments in Niello, designed by Mr. Tissot, Paris. 
No. 24. Initial 



Various. 



Mansard Roofs. 

In November, 1870, a committee of the Board of Under- 
writers made a report, condemning in strong terms the Mansard 
roof, as usually constructed in this city. The committee say: — 
"We can see nothing in the provisions of the law which would 
prevent a person from building an edifice of one or two stories 
of brick, and then surmounting it with a three, four, or even 
five-story structure of wood covered with slate; or, as has been 
well said by one of the insurance journals, making a large 
building of this kind, nearly equivalent to a row of frame build- 
ings, perched at an inaccessible height, covered with just slate 
enough to keep the water out, and not enough to keep the fire 
out, while at the same time it serves as a ready pathway for the 
advance of fire, and furnishes fuel at every inch of progress. When 
we take into consideration the fact that tlie majority of these roofs 
are placed upon buildings which, from the sidewalk to the top of 
the cornice, are from GO to 90 feet high, and wliich buildings 
under the vei'y salutary provisions of the law relating to the erec- 
tion of buildings, are required to have heavy division walls, and 
otherwise rendered massive and nearly fireproof, it would seem to 
be an absurdity, were it not a serious matter, to allow to be pla- 
ced on such structures another building, built of pine or otlier 
light wood, covered with slate, or, worse still, corrugated iron; 
and, from want of copings to the face of the division walls, to 
expose not only the buihling itself, but its neighbours en either 
side to destruction, as no barrier of any kind would exist to pre- 



vent the extension of a fire. Those who are familiar with the 
construction of Mansard roofs in Paris, where they originated, know 
that it is required, in all cases, that the walls should extend above 
the horizontal, and also the slope of the roof, and are never allo- 
wed to be uncoped. Wood is never allowed to be used in their 
construction, except for the inner planking. The plea that has 
been put forth that coping such walls destroys the architectural 
beauty of the buildings can be most fully refuted. There is no 
question that a false economy has had more to do with this flimsy 
class of structures than anything else, good architectural effects 
being secured at the expense of safety, and by endangering all 
surrounding property. Not only are our stores, dwellings, and 
hotels fast being converted on their tops into huge tinder-boxes, 
but, our asylums, hospitals, halls, and other buildings are also being 
surmounted by these structures. Franklin and Devonshire streets, 
Boston, are notable examples of this class of defective buildings in 
a region where millions of dollars of valuable property are expo- 
sed to loss by a single fire: parts of White-street, in this city, are 
also subject to the same critism. New York underwriters are all 
more or less interested in these sister cities, and how can they 
exclaim against the insecurity of buildings in them if they do not 
first set their own house in order? Surely it is as important to 
protect ourselves against this class of incendiaries as any other.' 
The report, in conclusion, recommended sevei'al amendments to 
the law of 18GG, but, though two years have elapsed, no action 
has been taken on the subject. {New York Times) 



